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and embellished in like manner. I could say 
much more with a free good will upon this most 
ridiculous, and absurd practice, which passes 
too often for the very acme of perfection in taste, 
but in truth I feel as if I were already a tedious 
trespasser upon your time. — Oh ye Landscape 
gardening Artists, do not fail to let us poor 
dust absorbing New Yorkers have a fair chance 
to enjoy the beauties of nature — here we have 
broad acres enough, air enough for all,* and list 
ye, and tremble — you may shake your twirling 
compasses in defiance, but your petitioners will 
ever pray &c. for something more than your 
immortal renown, if you don't relieve us from 
everything which wears an aspect of restraint, 
for we are apt, as Addison has remarked, to 
fancy ourselves under a sort of confinement, 
where the sight is pent up in a narrow compass. 

NI-DES. 

Obituary. — Thomas Doughty, our veteran 
landscape painter, departed this life on Thursday, 
July 21th, after a long illness attended with much 
suffering. We have but barely room and op- 
portunity to say (before going to press) that in 
Mr. Doughty the corps of artists and the coun- 
try have lost one, whose best works will ever 
be considered of rare value, as well as honorably 
illustrative of our progress in Art. 



STUDIES. AMONG THE LEAVES. 

The North American Review for July is an 
excellent number. The opening article on The 
Character of Washington with Irving's life 
for a text, is an admirable summary of the in- 
cidents of Washington's life, glanced at con- 
secutively and woven in with apposite reflec- 
tions, the article concluding with an instructive 
analysis of Washington's character. It is in 
words, the best picture of Washington we know 
of. The writer truly says that " the world has 
yet to understand the intellectual efficiency 
derived from moral qualities ; how the candor 
of an honest and the clearness of an unper- 
verted mind attain results beyond the reach of 
mere intelligence and adroitness — how conscious 
integrity gives both insight and directness to 
mental operations, and elevation above the 
plane of selfish motives affords a more compre- 
hensive, and therefore, a more reliable view of- 
affairs, than the keenest' examination, based 
exclusively on personal ability." The demon of 
intellect-energy (we have to compound words 
to characterize this worldly force) the spirit of 
this age, working evil for lack of the moral ele- 
ment as its impulse, is, we believe, the chief 
obstacle to the healthy growth of art, we accord- 
ingly circulate the utterance and apply it to our 
own speciality. In the article headed Present 
and Future of American Art, which is the 
fifth in the Review, we would like to see more of 
the humility of weakness than a boastful spirit, 
as Art has no foundation to warrant national 
glorification. So long as artists are obliged to 
live abroad, and feed their sentiment of the beau- 
tiful with foreign aliment and work in foreign 
cities — so long as the public monuments of the 
nation can be counted in a breath — so long as 



* Hyde park contains 400 acres, Regent's park 450 
acres, and Victoria park 290 acres, each a pride of the 
cockney resident ; but here we have one even surpas- 
sing them and larger than the Victoria and Hyde park 
together. 



the great chroniclers of public thought ignore 
the subject — so long as the people as a mass re- 
main without any vital religious principle — the 
least said about art except in the way of instruc- 
tion, the better. We were glad to follow on to 
the article entitled The Literature of Friend- 
ship, which is a noble paper and one which 
excites enthusiasm. We cordially endorse 
every effort to improve our social condition, 
for the same reason stated above, because every 
active impulse of the heart will in its develop- 
ment aid the growth of Art with us. Art can- 
not live other than feebly in a community where 
"every manifestation of strong sentiment is 
scouted" and where " the average conduct of 
society would teach us to regard every feeling 
of kindness warmer than calm good-will as a 
weakness, and a fair butt for ridicule." This 
is no aspersion upon our society — it is a fact of 
solemn import. No one can deny that " the 
real ends of the spirit, the true aims of life, are 
left to chance and to incidental side-play, 
while mere secular affairs — the routine of traffic, 
toil, and fashion — exhaust the serious labor and 
hurry of men." We think this paper remarkably 
well written, besides being exceedingly enter- 
taining. There is an excellent article on Da- 
mascus being a review of " Five years in Damas- 
cus by the Rev. J. L. Porter," which will repay 
perusal giving an interesting account of that 
city and plain of eternal beauty. Three new 
Routes to India ; Motley's Rise of the Dutch 
Republic ; Prescott as an Historian ; Plato in 
History ; Bond's Genealogies of Water town ; 
The American Expedition to Japan ; Memoir 
of T. H. Perkins ; and Medical and Surgical 
Miscellanies ; with book notices, complete the 
eontents of this number. 

Summer Reading. — That there is a time for 
everything, is too old a saying to dispute ; and 
true enough besides as regards reading, and the 
kinds of reading. To sit in a library alcove, 
to toast our feet on the bars of a grate, to 
lounge on a couch on a rainy day, to tip back 
our chair on the piazza of a country house, and 
to recline on a swarded bank, overhung by 
foliage, are things we rejoice to be doing when 
we read, and like the seasons, each is pleasant 
in its turn, and we would not choose either, if 
we could, for an habitual practice. Different 
books suit these different situations, inasmuch 
as they suit different frames of mind, and the 
state of our mental faculties prompts us to va- 
rying localities for modes of satisfying them. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy will do for 
the alcove ; some cheery tale for the fireside ; 
let us have something substantial for the rainy 
day sofa, say a history or a treatise ; for the pi- 
azza, something that we can break and repair 
the thread of easily, for these children with their 
battledores and hoops won't be quiet ; but for 
the still, shady bank on the pond-side, or over- 
looking the meadow, give us some favorite 
poet, be it his verse, or the more irregular out- 
pourings of his genius in his poetic prose ; and 
he must be of the true sort, not at all didactic 
(think of reading Pope in such a place— even 
his pastorals ! or Young, or Butler 1) , We want 



the poet of the feelings, for attendant circum- 
stances have made our minds consonant with 
humanity, and all men can understand the lan- 
guage of feelings. 

These thoughts have been prompted by a 
beautiful little pocket volume, choicely gotten 
up — The Poetical- Works of Alfred Ten- 
nyson, Poet-Laureate. Complete in one vol- 
ume. Boston. Ticknor 6/ Fields, 1856. And 
we recommend — not his admirers, for tbey know 
too well — but any one who has a country nook 
to frequent, even if they never liked poetry be- 
fore, to take this little gem along with them, 
and when they feel their whole being moved to 
sympathy by contacts with nature, to draw it 
from their pockets, and see if they can't' experi- 
ence the delightful raptures they have heard of 
from the more sensitive and poetic of their 
friends. 

Beauty. — We note the present volume*- — a 
a German novel in German life, religious in its 
tendency — for the purpose of making the fol- 
lowing extract : 

This evening our travellers arrived at Mcir- 
ingen, and the next' morning they stood before 
the falls of Reichenbachs, the beauty of which 
they much admited. 

" Here it becomes very plain," said Theodore, 
"how beauty arises principally from form. 
What is there in a drop of water itself to grat- 
ify the sense of beauty ? But when drops of 
water unite in a stream, it attracts the eye by 
its calm and clear flow, and when it plunges as 
here from rocks, so as to represent to the eye an 
animated play, full of form — a bravely leaping 
bow, a dance of foaming waves — then we see 
the full manifestation of beauty. Beauty is 
life ; but life is in form — in the free, harmoni- ' 
ous connection of the material." 

" But do you not think," replied Otto, "that 
the beauty of this fall is increased by the purity 
of its waters ? This splendid contrast between 
the blue water and the milk-white foam would 
disappear, if the water was turbid." 

"You are right," answered Theodore; "let 
the material which the artist or poet selects be 
pure. Let him be able to attract us by the very 
nobleness and interest of his subject. A clear 
stream, or fountain, or lake like a mirror, is in 
itself attraction to the eye, though even here the 
form comes in to give a certain connection to 
the substance. What would any substance be 
which did not carry with it something of 
form ?" 

The spectators were, particularly delighted 
with the rainbow, which arose amid the mist 
of the waterfall. 

" It is strange that this most, beautiful phe- 
nomenon should depend on an optical illusion. 
If I move a single step from my place, this ap- 
pearance vanishes. We laugh at the boy who 
runs to the hill on which the rainbow seems to 
rest, in order to take hold of it, and does not 
find it there. Yet how natural to wish to real- 
ize and possess what pleases us." 

"Is it not so with every beautiful thing?" 
returned Theodore. "Beauty is the most tran- 
sitory thing upon earth; and yet as immortal 
as the spirit from which it blooms." 

allston's monaldi. f 
If we were to select a representation of art in 
America— art in its broa dest sense— we should v 

frn m T S, e0< 5? re ; or ""J Skeptic'. Conversion. Translated 
from the German of De Wette. B y James T. Clarke 
2 vols. Boston. Munroe £ Co., 1856. viarke. 

t MonaUi : a Tale. By Washikotoii Allstos. 
" JT 110 *5?! w . s hlms e'f must needs In pronhecv 
Too oft behold his own most sad reverie." ' 
Boston. Ticknex and Fields. 1856. 
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hardly feel satisfied to choose any bat Allston, 
the man both of letters and the pallet, and al- 
most equally great in one capacity as in the 
other. If he showed himself the thoughtful 
scholar in his painting, he as assuredly gives 
US an instance of the artist's groupings, and the 
painter's contrasts of light and shade in his 
writings. 

Asa labor of lore to assist a friend in a 
periodical, this Italian romance was first writ- 
ten, half a life-time ago, but the magazine being 
stopped, it laid in manuscript seme twenty 
years before its first issue, nearly as long since. 
It is such a tale as Allston could have been 
supposed to write. • It shows his customary 
elaborateness only in the perfected whole, and 
the wrought symmetry of its parts — there is 
nothing of pedantry, nothing of affectation, no 
show of a mysterious philosophy that delves 
profoundly for motives, and traces back through 
long pedigrees of actions the impulse of an hour. 
It is all simple, growing of itself; and though 
the catastrophe is brought about by a deep laid 
. scheme, no effort is made to hide it from the 
reader, Who knows all, and watches with solici- 
tude Monaldi's entanglement. Seeing how thin 
a tissue may conceal a plot of revenge from its 
victim, when he is also the creature of jealousy, 
coloring the most trivial incidents to the hue 
of his suspicions, and mistrusting an innocent 
wife, while he forgets the plotters, who work 
securely behind the veil of his own madness. 
The style is that of a purist, unknowing of 
trick, but relying for its efficacy on its propor- 
tioned divisions, and the natural weight of un- 
affected speech, for there is hardly a word, but 
what we might hear in the most ordinary con- 
versation — a proof that a Wordy picturesque- 
ness, suoh as mere writers assume, is no exclu- 
sive evidence of an artistic mind. 

As apropos to our journal's object, we may 
be allowed to quote a passage illustrative of 
the starting of a young painter on the road to 
fame: 

" In a very few years Monaldi was universally 
acknowledged to be the first painter in Italy. 
His merit, however, was not merely compara- 
tive. He differed from his contemporaries no 
less in kind than in degree. If he held anything 
in common with others, it was with those of 
ages past— with the mighty dead of the fif- 
teenth century ; from them he had learned the 
language of his art, but his thoughts, and their 
turn of expression were his own. 

" It is not, however,, to be supposed that the 
claims of the new style were allowed at once, 
since it required not only the acquisition of a 
new taste, but the abandoning of an old one. 
In what is called a critical age, which is gene- 
Tally that which follows the age of production, 
it is rarely that, an original author is well re- 
ceived at once. There are two classes of op- 
ponents, which he is almost sure to encounter ; 
the one consists of those who without feeling or 
imagination, are yet ambitious of the reputa- 
tion of critics 5 who set out on the same theory, 
either ready made to their hands, and purely 
traditional, or -else measured out by themselves 
from some plausible dogma, which they dignify 
with the name of philosophy. As they criticise 
for distinction^ every work of art becomes to 
them of course a personal affair, which they 
accordingly approach either as patrons or ene- 
mies; and woe to the poor artist who shall 
have bad the hardihood to "think for himself! 



In the other class is comprised the well-mean- 
ing multitude, also having no pretensions of 
their own, are easily awed by authority ; and 
afraid to give way to their natural feelings, re- 
ceive without distrust the more confident dicta 
of their self-created arbiters. The first appear- 
ance of Monaldi was consequently met by an 
opposition proportioned to the degree of his 
departure from the current opinions. But as 
his good sense had restrained him from ventur- 
ing before the public until by long and patient 
study he had felt himself entitled to take the 
rank of a master, he bore the attacks of his 
assailants with the equanimity of one who well 
knew that the ground he stood upon was not 
the quicksand of self-love." 

The Eclectic Review for May, 1856, has an 
article, reviewing a "Handbook of the Am of 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance.' Translated 
from the French of M. Jules Labarte. Murray, 
1855." The writer claims that what pretends 
to be a text-book of Art, is nothing more than 
an excellent illustrated catalogue. "We extract 
a paragraph—" Ancient sculpture was but a 
glorification of beauty of the senses, very rarely, 
indeed, did it attempt to appeal to the senti- 
ments or feelings. Even when it did depart 
from its usual type, as in the groups of the 
Laocoon, the Niobe and the Dirce, there was no 
attempt to raise the soul from contemplation of 
things of the earth, earthy. The only moral 
attempted to be conveyed is, that it is danger- 
ous to provoke powerful and vindictive enemies. 
Who would presume to compare works com- 
posed in such a spirit, with those of the Ger- 
man and Italian sculptors of the fourteenth and 
beginning of the fifteenth centuries, when the 
Christian inspiration was certainly less alloyed 
by the cultivation of classical learning, than it 
has been since the Renaissance? There is an 
awkward exaggerated display of anatomy in 
the works of Michael Angelo, which is not to 
be found in the works of the Greek and Roman 
sculptors ; but what works of antiquity can com- 
pare with the Moses of the great Florentine for 
its grandeur and simplicity ? In the works of an- 
tiquity, the cultivated eye perceiving everywhere 
traces of the influence of the doctrine of an 
inevitable overruling Fate, and au application 
of the maxim, ' Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die ; ' whereas, in the works of 
Christian artists, there is an evident straining, 
often unknown to themselves, after a spirituality, 
a longing for things not seen, which strikes the 
key-note of thoughts of the deepest and most 
ennobling kind." 

ROBERT ROMAINE.* 

A neatly gotten up novel, in the vein of 
Robinson Crusoe ; but displaying a small por- 
tion of the ability of De Foe. 

Life, Explorations, and Public Services of 
John Charles Fremont. Boston : Ticknor & 
Fields. 1856. 

Ostensibly we take no interest in politics be- 
yond a preference for the most enlightened policy, 
believing that in that, the servants of Art will 
be best cared for. This book, gotten up finely, 
is no partisan document, however, only the 
record of a daring man's achievements, and 
sufferings for science and humanity. - 



* (27i« New Age of Gold: or. The life and Adven- 
tures of Robert Itomaine. Written by Himself. Bos- 
ton : Phillips, Sampson, * Oo. 1856. 1 vol. 18mo. 408 
PP-) 



An unfinished work — we mean in the want 
of proper elaboration. Not to speak of endless 
unaccountable inaccuracies, there are mysteries 
that are only perplexing without being dramatic. 
A string of incidents from beginning to end, 
and for no apparent object. A book with no 
purpose but the telling, ought to be better told. 
Mere vicissitudes of life are not enough without 
a dramatic rendering. 

m 

Erratum. — In the notice of the Pennsylvania 
Academy in our last number, we spoke of J. R. 
Lambdin, Esq., as " one of the best friends in 
the oountry." Believing the assertion to be 
perfectly true, we deem it proper to state, how- 
ever, that the words " to art" should have fol- 
lowed the word friends, which correction ex- 
presses the thought we intended. 

Errata. — In the article " Some Remarks on 
the Life of B. R. Haydon," p. 48, February 
number, 3d col. 11th line from the top, for 
"Tabius" read " Fabius ;" line 59, same col., 
for "manners" read "manner." 

Page 110, April number, 3d col. 15th line 
from the top, for " stayer " read " slayer ;" 
line 21, same column, for "Long may he still 
live!" read "He still lives and long may he 
live!" 

Page 134, May number, 2d col. 18th line from 
the foot, insert between the words ''step" and 
" respecting " the following " — to the money- 
lenders ;— " 

Page 169, June number, 2d col. line 21 from 
the foot, for " enamored " read " crammed." 



Competition in Art. — With a just reverence 
for his art, he looked upon all competition as 
unworthy a true artist; nay, he even doubted 
whether any one could command the power of 
his own genius, whilst his mind was under the 
influence of so vulgar a motive. ," For what," 
he would say, " is that which you call my ge- 
nius, but the love and perception of excellence — 
the twin power that incites and directs to suc- 
cessful productions ? which can never coexist 
with the desire to diminish or even to contend 
with that, in another." He might have added 
another reason— that competition implying 
comparison, and comparison a difference only 
of degree, could not really exist between men 
of genius; since the individualizing power by 
which we recognize genius, or the originating 
faculty, must necessarily mark their several pro- 
ductions by a difference in kind. — Allston' s 
Monaldi. 

Michael Angelo. — " They say he was 
morose, and many affect to find in that the 
reason, why he does not touch their hearts. 
Yet, I know not how it is, whether he stirs the 
heart ' or not, there is something in his works, 
that so lifts one above our present world, or, at 
least, which so raises one above all ordinary 
emotions, that I never quit the Sistine chapel 
without feeling it impossible to believe any 
charge to his discredit." 

" Never believe it 1" said Monaldi. " He 
had too great a soul, too rapt for an unkind 
feeling. If he did not often sympathize with 
those about him, it was because he had but little 
in common with them. Not that he bad less 1 
of passion, but more of the intellectual. HU 
heart seems to have been so sublimated by his 
imagination that his too refined affections— I 
can almost believe — sought a brighter sphere, 
even that in which the forms of his pencil seem 
to have had their birth ; for they are neither 
men nor women, at least, like us, that walk the 
earth, but rather of a race, which minds of a 
higher order might call up, when they think of 
the inhabitants of the planet Saturn.— Allston. 



'(Berenice. A Novel. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
A Oo. 1858.) 



